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HERMAN L. DUHRING 



THE ARCHITECTURAL CLUB'S ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION AT THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 

If you are in quest of a nice quiet place in the heart of the city, 
where you can sit down to rest and quiet your tired nerves with the 
balm of solitude, let me recommend to you the entire south wing of 
the Art Institute, now devoted to an Architectural Exhibition. Last 
Wednesday was as usual a free day. The regular throng of visitors 
was there — everywhere except in the south wing. My dear young 
-brother architects who may chance to read this page, don't imagine 
for a day that your "hot" water colors, and cold ink washes are 
being admired by throngs of prospective clients in search of architec- 
tural talent which has hitherto remained unknown to public fame 
because denied the right to express itself in materials more substan- 
tial than graphite and soluble pigments applied to what F. Hopkinson 
Smith has styled: "Bald, beastly, God-forsaken white paper." 

A considerable number of the visitors to the Art Institute stroll 
aimlessly through these rooms — apparently because they have come 
to see the contents of the building and wish to make sure of 
seeing everything that is to be seen while there. Occasionally — but 
rarely — a lonely individual may be seen carefully studying a purely 
architectural drawing, and you wonder what architect's orifice he is 
from. If it is one of the gentler sex, very likely she is one of the 
students getting points on our peculiar methods of picture-making. 

So much for those who see the exhibition. It seems strange that 
such a really good thing should receive so little public patronage and 
appreciation. It is true that the architects of Chicago — particularly 
those whose names are identified with large and important work — 
make a very limited and weak showing; but the collection as a whole 
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ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, CHICAGO 91 

is one of the best ever exhibited by the Architectural Club, and it is 
more systematically and effectively hung than ever before. 

As Mr. Taft has said, in the Chicago Record, the south wall of the 
central room in richness and harmony of color, and in general effect, 
compares favorably with any previous picture exhibition held there. 

There are dozens of drawings in this room well worth a special 
'visit to see. How often do the well-known down-town windows or 
galleries contain more fascinating, "juicy " water-colors than Cass Gil- 




EPISCOPAL CHURCH, LA.CROSSE, WIS., W. A. OTIS, ARCHITECT 



bert's delightful foreign sketches? Composition, perspective and 
general drawing, show the architect and artist, who is never in the 
least labored or fussy, but in the broadest and simplest way makes 
pure dripping color tell its architectural story, grave or gay. And 
there are others. 

A little sketch on the east wall of the same room, by Katharine 
Budd of New York, is one of the strongest, most naive and sugges- 
tive things I have seen in a long time. The architecture does not 
amount to much, but the presentation of facts is certainly graphic and 
full of an individuality expressed in a somewhat Japanese spirit. 
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Mr. Buck is one of our local architectural picture-makers, who has 
evidently been very busy during the past year. His color is usually 
good, always artistically handled, and thoroughly "wet," making 
a picture of the most ordinary subject. A small sketch in opaque 
color — evidently not in the afore-mentioned "bald, beastly," etc., 
white paper — is the best. The subject is a small stable for C. R. 
Lamb, Messrs. Wilson & Marshall, architects. Perhaps the least 
happy of his pictures is the very large one representing Otto Young's 
proposed country house or villa at Lake Geneva, as designed by Henry 




AUDITORIUM AND COFFEE HOUSE AT HULL HOUSE, POND & POND, ARCHITECTS 



Lord Gay. The coloring is cold and rather " dead," although the 
trees and vistas are otherwise well suggested. 

Wilson Eyre, the foremost personality in the rising group of tal- 
ented Philadelphia architects, has sent several of his unique, good 
things, the chief of which, a stable and formal garden at Strafford, 
Pa., is the broadest possible example of rough but clever sketching 
by a real architect — one of those rare fellows who not only draw 
charming things, but know how to get them built, and carried to the 
perfection of detail. 

Elmer Grey, of Milwaukee, gives evidence of similar talents, as 
shown by several clever suggestions of interiors in the same style, and 
the Cream City is to be congratulated upon owning him. 

Oscar Enders, of St. Louis, one of the original members of the 




BRONZE FOUNTAIN FOR THE COURTHOUSE AT SOUTH BEND, IND. 
DESIGNED BY SHEPLEY, RUTAN & COOLIDGE 
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old •' Chicago Architectural Sketch Club," has given us a good lot of 
very bold black and white monumentally picturesque, and original 
compositions, somewhat after the manner of that wildly imaginative 
German — Otto Rieth. In a gentler, but more architectural, vein is 
the line and wash drawing of a suburban residence, admirably ren- 
dered as to composition and massing of light and shade, and admira- 
bly designed in an Elizabethan vein. 

Other good pictures, are those of the "Duke Gardens," by Sey- 
mour Bloodgood, and " Pennbrook," a large bird's eye view by Hugh- 
son Hawley, both representing the landscape work of James L. 
Greenleaf, of New York; the series of pencil and wash sketches of 
half-timbered houses, by Frank A. Hays, of Kennedy, Hays & Kel- 
sey, architects, Philadelphia; Birch Burdette Long's freak poster 
versions of Rothschild House and St. Fagan's Castle; Robert D. An- 
drews's dainty sepia sketch of the famous Ames gate lodge at North 
Easton, Mass.; John Stafford White's Kentish Church; I. K. Pond's 
rough etching effects. Mr. H. L. Duhring's work abroad as a travel- 
ing scholar is illustrated by a splendid lot of drawings — none of them 
very fine or painstaking, but all graphic and full of spirit, showing a 
free and intelligent use of unconventional media. 

There are nearly six hundred numbers in the catalogue. Making a 
liberal allowance for school work, foreign and imaginative sketches, 
there are probably over three hundred designs for buildings, details, 
and accessories. 

To undertake any serious comprehensive architectural criticism of 
them would be a very tedious, thankless and presumably useless task. 
There are better ways of reforming our recreant and misguided col- 
leagues whose work is important enough and sufficiently respectable 
and well-dressed to pass the jury, than to find fault in a personal or 
individual way with the counterfeit presentations of the buildings 
they have built, or think they would like to build. 

Ignoring the purely academic work of the schools here and 
abroad, it may not be amiss to add a word to the widespread 
protest now being aroused among us by the wholesale importation 
via New York City, at the hands, chiefly, of the individuals compos- 
ing the Beaux Art Society — of what Ralph Adams Cram, of Boston, 
has aptly styled, " Boulevard architecture." It would take more 
space than remains to clearly present the glaring faults and weak- 
nesses of this exaggerated style, and call attention to the sad results 
which would attend the spread of the disease inland. 

Our only safety in Chicago lies in the comparative indifference of 
the public to architecture of any sort, and the weakness in numbers 
of the local disciples of the fin de siecle French ideas of architecture, 
which seem to render worse than null the splendid training still 
given by the Paris School in monumental planning, massing, and con- 
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struction, unless the student has a tremendous amount of originality 
and American spirit. 

The school work, relegated to a room by itself, is the same old 
thing that we get every year. There are some good strong composi- 
tions, excellent plans and effective renderings. The best of it has all 
the virtues and all the faults of similar work from the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. 

In the department of interior decoration there is a lot of interest- 
ing sketches by Gustav Ketterer, of Philadelphia, the subjects being 
chiefly famous Italian frescoed interiors. Here is also a series of 
brilliant color impressions of the mosaics and mural paintings in the 
new Congressional Library. 

Alberta Hall shows four book covers, one of which, divided into 
two interknit squares with an exquisitely conventionalized flower in 
each, is exceptional in form and color. 

As for the Gruebv faience, it is one of the treasures of the exhibi- 
tion, and should be seen by every lover of beautiful pottery. Then 
there are some very clever and weird little bronzes designed by Miss 
Burgess and executed by Charles H. Barr. Also a very correct and 
ornate bronze fountain, designed by Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge for 
the South Bend Courthouse. 

As for the cartoons and drawings for mural decorations in which 
we are unusually rich this year, I am only an humble architect who 
believes in the co-operation of artists, sculptors and poets with the 
designers of buildings, that they may produce complete, beautiful 
buildings. So in reviewing the Twelfth Annual Exhibition of the 
Chicago Architectural Club, the architect steps aside and gives way to 
the painter, who knows all about drawing, color, and pictorial compo- 
sition, and who ought to be able to give his work, when need be, an 
architectural quality. Robert C. Spencer, Jr. 
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